The Year's Round

present difficulties, but it was a point of honour with Halifax
to provide his guests with everything they wanted, and at five
minutes to eight the next morning the kidneys and bacon duly
appeared. He even went so far as invariably to reply to the
'Collins' with which the departed guest returned thanks for the
hospitality he had received.

With all this Halifax was a stickler for the old customs and
proprieties. He detested the sloppiness which invaded English
society in the twentieth century, the rapid and promiscuous use
of Christian names, which he thought vulgar, and the abandon-
ment of those minor courtesies which, in his opinion, made life
gracious. 'But things change, Charlie,' Lady Grey said to him
once when he had been inveighing against modern tendencies.
'But I like the old things/ 'Yes, Charlie, but they change.5
They did, but he did not.

Hickleton, though not so grimy in the 'nineties as it was to be
a quarter of a century later, was already darkened by the smoke
from adjacent coal pits, and the next move, when the last Don-
caster guest had departed, was to the cleaner air of Garrowby,
raised a little above the Plain of York, with the Wolds piling
themselves up behind it. Halifax always made a point of reach-
ing Garrowby before Michaelmas, because he liked to eat his
Michaelmas goose and (as he claimed) the stubble-fed geese of
Garrowby were the best in the world.

The house, as it stands to-day, is largely his creation. In his
father's time it was still little more than a shooting box, lodging
three or four people, and surrounded by some thousands of
acres of wood, stubble and grassland. Halifax resolved to trans-
form it into a house after his own ideas, and his success in doing
this, without spoiling its character, is proof of his cleverness in
planning and carrying out operations of this nature. He began
the -work in 1892 and finished it in the following year.

The main part of the house now lies round three sides of a